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WHY AM I A LUTHERAN ? 



The question is not — Why did I become a Lutheran, rather 
than a Presbyterian, Methodist, or some other kind of Protestant 
Christian ? To that question most of us now in any one of these 
so-called "orthodox evangelical denominations" would have to 
answer : I was born and brought up there. Providential order- 
ings usually have most to do in fixing our lot religiously, as in 
other respects. 

I was born of Lutheran parents, baptized by a Lutheran pas- 
tor, converted when at college, during a course of catechetical in- 
struction conducted by a Lutheran minister, and very naturally 
found my way through the rite of confirmation, at fifteen years of 
age, into full communion with the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the General Synod in this country. 

But half a century has since elapsed and I am still a Luth- 
eran. The Editor of the Keview asks me " Why ?" To which I 
answer that, with ripening judgment and enlarged opportunities 
of observation, I have ever found increasing cause for gratitude to 
God for casting my lot as He did in the bosom of the Lutheran 
church. The more I learn of her character and history the great- 
er reason I find for self -congratulation upon having been from 
early childhood identified with what I now regard as the very 
best form of Evangelical Protestant Christianity. 

But Lutheranism is not everywhere the same. And in our 
own country, where not only the various types of European Luth- 
eranism aie largely represented, with their national peculiarities 
and cherished traditional customs, but where also an American- 
ized form of Lutheranism has firmly established itself — especially 
here does the Lutheran Church present to the view of other de- 
nominations the appearance of a discordant and heterogeneous 
mixture. But this diversity is more apparent than real. Amid 
this Babel of languages— for our church preaches the gospel here 
in English, German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, 
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and Finnish — and this commixture of European and American 
nationalities, there is an underlying harmony that unifies it all. 
These are all (with the exception of some so-called Lutheran 
congregations of foreigners in our large cities that have nothing 
of Lutheranism about them except the name) essentially one in 
doctrine and practice, with the same earnest, anti-papal, truly 
evangelical Protestant spirit, clinging tenaciously to the same 
great principles that gave birth to the Reformation, and to which 
genuine Protestanism in all its forms still owes its vitality. 

The answer to the Editor's question would therefore be in sub- 
stance the same, coming from any part of the Lutheran Church. 
I propose to reply to it as a representative of the General Synod, 
the oldest general organization of our Church in this country, 
which, although rent asunder by the war of the slave-holders' re- 
bellion, and now composed of only such synods as were always 
loyal to the Union, still numbers 910 ministers, 1,449 churches, 
and 138,988 communicant members. It has under its influence 
the oldest literary and theological institutions, and is most active 
in the work of home and foreign missions. 

I love and am proud of the Lutheran Church as a whole, and 
more particularly as she is represented in the General Synod in 
this country. My reasons are : 

I. — HER DOCTRINAL POSITION. 

This is the main thing. All else is of comparatively little im- 
portance. I understand the Lutheran Church to be soundly 
scriptural in doctrine. She bows submissively and uncondition- 
ally to the divine word. She had her birth in a solemn appeal to 
the Holy Scriptures as over against all human authority in mat- 
tors of faith. Her attitude from the first has been that of 
Luther at the Diet of Worms, with his hand upon the Bible, 
bidding defiance to popes and councils and every extra-scriptural 
authority. 

The Formula of Concord, the latest among our confessional 
writings, after enumerating those already published, expressly 
declares that : " The Holy Scriptures alone remain the only judge, 
rule and standard, according to which, as the only test-stone, all 
dogmas should, and must be, discerned and judged, as to whether 
they bo good or evil, right or wrong. But the other symbols and 
writings cited are not judges, as are the Holy Scriptures, but only 
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a witness and declaration of the faith, as to how at any time the 
Holy Scriptures have been understood and explained in the arti- 
cles in controversy in the Church of God by those who then 
lived, and how the opposite dogma was rejected and condemned." 

And the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the oldest of our Amer- 
ican Lutheran Synods, in 1853, after enjoining it, as a duty, upon 
all our ministers and candidates to *' make themselves better and 
more thoroughly acquainted with these venerable documents of 
the faith of our fathers than has hitherto been the case with 
many," resolved : " That it is not by any means our intention 
hereby to diminish the absolute authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
but much rather to place it in the clearest light possible, and that 
we by no means design through these symbols to place constraint 
upon the consciences of any, but much rather through them to 
bind the conscience to the Holy Scriptures as the divine source 
of truth." 

While thus basing her faith upon the Scriptures alone, our 
Church claims to be in cordial sympathy with the Christian 
Church of the early centuries, and in token of this she places in 
the forefront of her confessional position the three oecumenical 
creeds, indorsing them as correct statements of Bible truth. She 
adopts these, not because of any ecclesiastical authority that may 
be claimed for them, but because she believes them to be in ac- 
cordance with the Holy Scriptures. 

And when summoned by the highest earthly authority to give 
account of her faith and practice, she witnessed before the Em- 
peror and all the dignitaries of the Diet at Augsburg, in 1530, that 
noble confession which became the bulwark of Protestantism. 
This grand production, the embodiment of the profoundest learn- 
ing and the deepest piety of the Christian Church at that critical 
period in its history, not only gave adequate expression to the 
pent-up aspirations of the multitudes on the continent of Europe 
who were then sighing for deliverance from the thraldom of the 
papacy, but it became the model and type for subsequently pub- 
lished creeds of Christendom. Henry VIII. made free use of it 
(and of Melanchthon's Apology) in the construction of his famous 
Ten Articles. Had he been more of a devout Christian and less 
of a scheming politician, he would no doubt have allowed his 
learned men to quote more freely from it than they did. 

Still more clearly is the influence of the Augsburg Confession 
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apparent in the formation of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. " In more than one respect," says Bishop 
Whittingham, of Maryland, in his charge for 1849, " the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg is the source of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England and America — their prototype in form, their 
model in doctrine, and the very foundation of many of their 
expressions ; while others are drawn from its derivative expositions 
and repetitions."* 

But the Augsburg Confession is not the only doctrinal stand- 
ard recognized in the Lutheran Church. There are others, sub- 
sequently published, that were indorsed by large portions of the 
Church. None of these were, however, universally adopted, nor 
is their acceptance by any one, in their entirety, essential to con- 
stitute him a true Lutheran. 

In some parts of our Church in this country an absolute ac- 
ceptance of every jot and tittle of all the statements in the Sym- 
bolical Books is rigidly insisted upon, arid acquiescence also in 
some additional modern tests is enforced ; but such is not the 
spirit of the General Synod. Its doctrinal position is set forth in 
the following eloquent and unanswerable vindication of the true 
Lutheranism of the General Synod by one who was her enthusi- 
astic champion in 1857 : "The Augsburg Confession is the sym- 
bol which alone has been recognized always, everywhere, and by 
all Lutherans as their Confession ; and, as Lutheranism in Amer- 
ica should rest on nothing that is local or national, but should 
embody as essential only that which is common to the Lutheran- 
ism of all lands, it is a vital point that she [the General Synod] 
should acknowledge as her creed that only whose reception in the 
Church has been universal. The Augsburg Confession is the 
symbol of Lutheran Catholicity ; all other distinctive portions of 
the Book of Concord are symbols of Lutheran particularity, 
creeds of Lutheran Churches, but not, in an undisputed sense, of 
the Lutheran Church." 

I heartily indorse every word of this, and trust that this 

* The reader is respectfully referrei for interesting information in regard to 
the influence of the I utheran Confessions upon the Ten Articles of Henry VIII. 
to a series of papers now being published in the Lutheran, of Philadelphia, by 
Rev. Dr. H. E. Jacobs ; and in regard to the influence of the Augsburg Confession 
up n the Thirty-nine Articles to an essay read by Rev. Dr. J. G. Morris before a 
Lutheran Diet, held in Philadelphia in 1877, and published in the volume of its 
proceedings In 1878. 
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liberal but truly genuine type of Lutheranism will ultimately 
prevail throughout our whole Church. 

" The Augsburg Confession," says Oehler (in his Symbolik, 
quoted by Dr. Jacobs in his " Book of Concord," II., p. 34), 
" not only on historical grounds, because it is the banner around 
which the Church of the German Eeformation has from the first 
continually gathered, or on those of ecclesiastical right, since the 
German Evangelical [Reformed] Church, as well as the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession, obtained legal recognition by the 
Augsburg Religious Peace of 1555, and the Peace of Westphalia 
of 1648, but because of its contents, has been at all times 
regarded the fundamental confession of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, its peculiar symbol, as it is already called in the Formula 
of Concord." 

The doctrinal basis of the General Synod is thus defined in its 
constitution, Article II., Section 3 : "All regularly constituted 
Lutheran synods, not now in connection with the General Synod, 
receiving and holding, with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
our fathers, the Word of God as contained in the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice, and the Augsburg Confession as a cor- 
rect exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the Divine Word 
and of the faith of our Church founded upon that Word, may at 
any time become associated with the General Synod by adopting 
this constitution and sending delegates to its convention accord- 
ing to the ratio specified in section first of this article." 

The limits of this article forbid a detailed statement of the 
doctrines of our Church as set forth in her chief Confession. It 
may suffice to remind the reader that it was enthusiastically 
indorsed by the distinguished representatives of all the leading 
Protestant churches of Europe and America at the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance at Berlin, in 1856. They recognized it as a 
clear and scripturally correct presentation of all the essential 
features of our common Christianity. 

The christocentric idea pervades and dominates not only the 
Confession itself, but also the whole range of Lutheran dogmatic 
literature; and, in the promulgation of the Gospel, Lutheran 
preaching is pre-eminently distinguished for the clearness with 
which the great central truth of justification by faith alone is 
constantly and earnestly set forth. 
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But there is one feature of the Augsburg Confession in regard 
to which a word of explanation may be looked for in this connec- 
tion. We sometimes hear it said that the Lutheran Church, in 
the tenth article of this Confession, teaches a doctrine nearly allied 
to transubstantiation ; viz., that the substance of the body of 
Christ becomes united with the substance of the bread and wine, 
thus constituting a new material, partly earthly and partly divine. 
Intelligent students of Lutheran literature should blush to make 
such an assertion. Never did a Lutheran theologian give real 
occasion for such misapprehension and misrepresentation. With 
one accord our writers insist upon it that during the entire ad- 
ministration of the ordinance the bread remains bread, and the 
wine remains wine, undergoing no change whatever. But the 
Confession does teach a sacramental communication of the body 
and blood of Christ in the act of the reception of the elements by 
the participant, but no attempt is made to explain how we thus 
receive him. We are content to take the words of Scripture as 
we find them, believing even where we cannot understand. 

II. — HER CHUKCH POLITY, CULTUS, ETC. 

In regard to all such matters she is liberal and free. 

"Unto the true unity of the Church it is sufficient to agree 
concerning the Doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of 
the Sacraments. Nor is it necessary that human traditions, rites, 
or ceremonies instituted by men should be alike everywhere." 
— Augsburg Confession, Art. VII. 

Holding that the Scriptures do not prescribe any form of 
worship or of ecclesiastical government, she freely adapts herself 
to her surroundings in matters of this kind and makes no con- 
science of such adiaphora. In Europe, amid the paraphernalia 
of monarchy and aristocracy, she arrays her ministers in official 
robes. Maintaining in her standards, upon Scriptural authority, 
the parity of the ministry, she nevertheless recognizes in Scan- 
dinavia a jure humano form of Episcopacy; whilst in Germany 
she has what amounts to about the same thing in her office of 
superintendent ; and in this country she has neither bishops nor 
superintendents. Here, unhindered by State authority or example, 
she avails herself of her liberty to organize her ecclesiastical 
government in strict accordance with her scriptural theory of 
ministerial parity. 

vol. cxlvi. — no. 375. 11 
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Some of her characteristic features are thus set forth by Kev. 
Dr. Seiss, in his Ecclesia Lutherana, p. 191 : " The Lutheran 
Church held and taught a sovereign salvation, by grace only, 
before Calvin was freed from the shackles of papal superstition. 
She confessed and believed that Christ Jesus tasted death for 
every man before Arminius was born. She approved and prac- 
ticed the holding of meetings for prayer and mutual edification 
before there was a Wesley, or any followers of his method. She 
had her liturgies and forms of devotion, — the models and sources 
of the best that have followed, — when England was yet in the 
arms of the papacy, and the English Book of Common Prayer 
had not been thought of. She had her bishops before there were 
any Episcopalians, so called, though ever denying that diocesan 
Episcopacy is at all necessary to the integrity of the Church. In 
government, she prescribes for the pure preaching of the Word, 
and the administration of the Sacraments according to that 
Word, but leaves all questions of outward forms to be regulated 
as the circumstances, may render most convenient or desirable. 
And in all things she is as many-sided as the graces of the Holy 
Spirit, or the glorious character of her Lord." 

Her form of worship is simple, with a moderate liturgy, vary- 
ing considerably in different countries, but embodying in most 
cases the few liturgical forms that were in use in very early times, 
and have endeared themselves to the heart of the Church. There 
is a growing desire for greater uniformity in this respect among the 
English speaking portions of our Church in this country, and 
committees appointed by the General Synod, the General Council, 
and the United Lutheran Synod of the South have just prepared 
and are publishing a common order of service for all English- 
speaking Lutherans, which, it is hoped, may serve as an additional 
bond of union among them. 

A striking feature of our Church is her attachment to the 
ancient custom of observing the so-called order of the Church 
Year, by which the cardinal facts and doctrines of the Gospel are 
annually held forth and commented upon. 

Her liberality is further shown by her treatment of other 
Protestant denominations, i. e., of those who hold with her the 
grand fundamental doctrines of our most holy faith. She recog- 
nizes the fact that the Lord has many sincere and faithful follow- 
ers in other branches of the church, who are in substantial accord 
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with her in faith and practice. Our General Synod firmly be- 
lieves in the "communion of saints" as that part of the Apostle's 
Creed is commonly understood among English-speaking Chris- 
tians everywhere. She loves all who love the Lord Jesus, and 
her Lutheranism does not hinder her from holding fellowship 
with all Evangelical Christians at the Lord's table or anywhere 
else. And this, not from any failure to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the truth as held and taught in her own standards, but 
from the conviction that her peculiar method of stating and ex- 
plaining it is of less importance, relatively, than her real and 
substantial agreement with her fellow-Christians in other 
respects. 

There have, it is true, been periods in the long and eventful 
history of our Church when she has not everywhere been true to 
her original faith and practice. But the age of cold and heartless 
orthodoxy was followed, by a glorious revival of deep and earnest 
piety, when the genuine spirit of primitive Lutheranism once 
more prevailed throughout her borders. And then it was that 
the founders of our Church in this country came to our shores, 
bringing with them the liberal spirit of Pietistic Lutheranism 
that has heretofore characterized the bulk of our American Luth- 
eran Church, and has from its organization distinguished our 
General Synod. 

III. HER LITERATURE. 

Can any other,branch of the Protestant Church compare with 
her in this respect ? 

One in spirit with the Christian Church of the early centuries, 
she rightly claims an equal share with all other Christians in the 
literature of that age. And, adopting the great oecumenical 
creeds as her own, she also claims her share in whatever was really 
valuable in the mediaeval scholasticism that was in some sense the 
natural outgrowth of those early creeds of Christendom. 

But she has, beside, a literature peculiarly her own. Starting 
with the trumpet blast of the ninety-five theses on the 31st of 
October, 1517, and flinging to the breeze the battle flag of the 
Beformation on the 30th of June, 1530, the incomparable 
Augustana, she has ever since led the van of the evangelical host 
in the onward march of theological learning. Enter any of the 
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great libraries of Europe, or even of this country, and view the 
serried ranks of huge Latin and German folios, the products of 
Lutheran learning and research during the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. There were giants in those days. A 
bare list of their names would cumber these pages. What a rich 
legacy of precious scientific dogmatic literature has been inherited 
by our Church ! Nor has the love for patient and profound 
research died out among us. Witness the annual exodus of 
American students, old and young, to sit at the feet of Lutheran 
professors in Germany. Little do many even of the learned 
among us here realize to how great an extent English theological 
literature is the mere echo of German Lutheran erudition. 

Our Church has inherited also a rich treasure of devotional lit- 
erature. Many of her profoundest theologians were at the same 
time models of simple, child-like piety, and have made precious 
contributions to our store of devotional writings. Arndt's "True 
Christianity" has secured for itself a place next to the Bible among 
our pious Germans, and has been made accessible also to English 
readers ; but the ponderous quartos of Scriver's " Seelenschatz," 
Heinrich Midler's " Liebes-Kuss " and " Geistliche Erquick- 
Stunden," Porst's " Gottliche Ptlhrung der Seelen" and "Das 
AYachsthum der Wiedergebornen," etc., etc. — these and multi- 
tudes of similar works, eminently spiritual and practical, are still 
locked up in the German and Scandinavian languages. 

And what branch of the Church can compare with her in the 
richness of hymnological literature. She has always been em- 
phatically a singing church. Her joyous evangelical faith found 
almost boisterous expression in the triumphant songs of Luther 
that so largely contributed to the dissemination of the truth and 
fairly shook the foundations of the Papacy. Nor has the spirit 
of sacred song ever departed from her. Prince among her multi- 
tude of hymn- writers is Paul Gerhard, and Sebastian Bach among 
her composers of sacred music. In both departments she stands 
unrivaled. 

IV. — HEE MISSIONARY ACTIVITY. 

In the words of Doctor Seiss (Ecclesia Lutherana, p. 199) : 
" Modern missions were first moved by Luther. Luther himself 
saw, taught, and urged the true aggressiveness of the Gospel. 
' Jerusalem verily was to be the place where the preaching of the 
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Gospel of salvation should begin/ says he, ' but it was not to re- 
main there alone. It was also to be carried to the heathen, and 
preached everywhere in all the world. There is to be no differ- 
ence as to places or persons. The Gospel is to be promulgated 
to the utmost limits of the world. ' " Gustavus Vasa, the Lutheran 
King of Sweden, who reigned from 1523 to 1560, has the illustri- 
ous honor of instituting and establishing the first effective 
Protestant missions. To him the various tribes of Lapps were 
indebted for the diffusion of Christianity among them by Luth- 
eran missionaries ; while the Finns owed to him the first works 
of instruction, bibles, and hymn books printed in their own 
tongue. 

We point, with pardonable pride, to a long line of illustrious 
European Lutheran sovereigns who distinguished themselves by 
earnest and energetic missionary efforts. Among them, Charles 
IX. of Sweden, who reigned from 1602 to 1611, and Christopher 
of Wurtemberg. Ernst, surnamed the Pious, Prince of Saxe- 
Gotha, in 1663, sent Wansleben to labor in the Gospel in Abys- 
sinia. 

Dr. Kurtz, Church History, II., 251, writes as follows : 
" Frederick IV. of Denmark (1705) founded the mission at 
Tranquebar for his East India possessions, for which Francke sent 
to him two very excellent and zealous laborers, Henry Pliitzschau 
and Bartholomew Ziegenbalg. The latter translated the New 
Testament into the Tamul language (died 1719). This Danish 
East India mission extended its labors into the English posses- 
sions. The Orphan House at Halle contributed to it many ex- 
cellent missionaries, the most prominent of whom was Christian 
F. Schwartz (who died 1798), the patriarch of Lutheran missions, 
who labored almost fifty years as a faithful missionary. In the 
last quarter of this century, however, the zeal for this mission 
expired under the influence of rationalism ; the connection with 
the Orphan House was dissolved, and the rich Lutheran harvest 
was gathered almost entirely into the garners of the Anglican 
Church." 

"Whilst the records of Christianity continue," writes Dr. 
Seiss, " the names of Pliitzschau, Ziegenbalg, Schwartz, Egede, 
Guericke, Gutzlaff, and Schulze will live as the brightest in the 
constellation of Protestant missionaries. All these were Luther- 
ans — the sons and servants of our Church." 
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And, I may add, it is from the Lutheran mission houses in 
Germany that the great British associations now procure many of 
those whom they send out as missionaries. 

"It was the missionary spirit, first of all, that led to the 
planting of our Church in this country. The Lutherans first 
came hither chiefly moved with the inspiring idea of planting on 
these newly discovered shores the pure Church of the living God. 
The plan was conceived by Gustavus Adolphus, and carried into 
effect by his prime minister, Oxenstiern. The controlling thought 
in the enterprise was, by the colonization of Christian people, to 
establish the Christian religion on these then heathen lands." 

Campanius, a native of Stockholm, was the first Protestant 
missionary among the Indians in this country, beginning his 
labors in 1646, several years before John Elliott, " the apostle to 
the Indians." He translated Luther's Catechism into the language 
of the Delawares (Lenni Lenape) and labored with great success 
among them. 

V. — HER HISTORY. 

Age is not in itself a warrant of excellence, nor is descent 
from a distinguished ancestry a proper ground of boasting. But, 
when that which is intrinsically excellent is also venerable, it is 
all the more worthy of respect ; and it is, after all, something to 
have come of worthy ancestors. 

Our Church is no off-shoot of the papacy. Her life-current 
is only the on-flow of the vitality of primitive Christianity. Her 
healthy growth cast off the accretions and excrescences of 
mediaeval Eomanism, and she became thus the Mother of Pro- 
testantism. 

No Lutheran need blush to read the story of her conflicts with 
the power of Eome in its efforts to regain its lost hold upon the 
populations of Central Europe, the fearful struggles of the Thirty 
Years' War, etc., etc. 

In this country our Church is most numerously represented in 
the middle tier of States, and, through recent German and Scan- 
dinavian immigration, also in the great States of the Northwest. 
The earliest Lutheran immigrants to this country were Holland- 
ers and Swedes, and these were followed by Germans from the 
Palatinate and the Tyrol, near Salzburg. The Hollanders and 
Swedes were colonists by choice ; the Palatines and Salzburgers 
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were driven from their homes by popish persecution. But all of 
them were from the poorer class of the population of their re- 
spective countries, and began their career in this western wilder- 
ness under the most unfavorable circumstances, which greatly 
retarded their intellectual, social, and religious development. 
Their tenacious adherence to the use of their native tongues con- 
stituted a chief hindrance to their progress in culture and in- 
fluence, and they thus lived amid their unsympathizing English 
surroundings almost like strangers in a strange land. It was 
not until they began to use the English language, and establish 
literary and theological institutions, that they came into public 
recognition, and began to be properly appreciated by other 
Christians. 

For a long while the numerical increase of our Church was 
held in check dn this country by the loss of its young membership. 
Many of the young people, using only the English language, were 
practically driven from its fold into other churches by the persistent 
refusal of its pastors to preach in any other than a foreign tongue. 
This was the case among the Swedes along the Delaware, where 
now entire congregations, along with their valuable church prop- 
erty, have fallen into the hands of the Episcopalians. And many 
of the Presbyterian and Episcopal congregations in our large cities 
are made up to a great extent out of original Lutheran material. 
The same process is still going on to some extent, especially among 
the immigrants from Germany. The Scandinavians, as a rule, 
are less tenacious of their foreign peculiarities and more readily 
assimilate themselves to their American surroundings. Indeed, 
upon the whole, we may confidently say that the tide is rapidly 
turning. The Lutheran Church is now not only in most places 
holding her own, but (in the Middle and "Western States), as she 
is becoming better understood and appreciated by intelligent 
Americans, she is attracting all classes of the community to her 
fold. Take, as an illustration, the following statement that 
appeared this week (April 29th), in the Lutheran Observer, the 
leading church paper in the General Synod, edited by Eev. Dr. 
E. W. Conrad, Philadelphia. It is from the pen of Eev. H. C. 
Holloway, pastor of the Ev. Luth. Church in Middletown, Dauphin 
County, Pa. 

"In a recent large accession to my congregation, there were represented a 
great variety of Christian denominations. There were no less than nine different 
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kinds, viz.: Mennonites, Tunkers, German Reformed, Protestant Episcopal, 
United Brethren, Roman Catholics, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Bap- 
tist. Some of these came to us directly by certificate ; others indirectly, both 
their parents or one of them belonging to one or the other of the above-named 
denominations. All came in a regular way, and from choice, after due consid- 
eration. 

" Perhaps I hear you say, ' Deliver me from such a mixture ! ' I would not 
say so, for these persons are of more than the average intelligence, and of an age 
sufficient- to make intelligent choice. But, whilst all save three of the named 
churches have existence in this town, and these persons could nearly all have found 
an ecclesiastical home there, yet they preferred the Lutheran. They gave proof 
that they had examined our doctrines and liked our form of worship. They are 
amongst our most useful, devoted, and pious people, and assimilate very well with 
our system. 

" It has been the experience of the writer that whenever intelligent people 
have brought to their attention the pure doctrines of our Church, and her prac- 
tices are adhered to, they command respect, and there is a readiness to accept 
them." 

The Lutheran Church, as a whole, outnumbering all other 
Protestant denominations combined, has been outstripping, in this 
country, one after another, until now she stands third upon the 
list. At this rate of increase, the day may not be far distant when 
she will be first, numerically, among all Protestant denominations 
here, as she has been for more than three hundred years in 
Europe ! 

Chables A. Hat. 



